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pianp ; though so dark in tone that the torso is almost 
a black monochrome, one cannot but feel that the 
movement of that torso, the balancing of the spine, and 
the supporting play of intercostals and sersatus— all 
resulting in that swan-like way in which a woman's 
figure rides upon her hips— have been most thoroughly 
comprehended. Mr. Sartain has an exquisite land- 
scape vista, with pencilled shadows of an avenue lead- 
ing to a sunny building, executed in Europe ; and a 
singularly fine head of an Arab girl modelled with 
breadth and repose of style, the result of deep knowl- 
edge, Mr. Miller has two landscape effects, one of 
■which, an old mill, is our personal preference over any 
picture in the exhibition not devoted to the human sub- 
ject. Mr, Enneking contributes an elaborate cattle 
scene of great merit. The little portrait of Mr. La 
-Farge in ah open-air landscape has merit and indi- 
viduality ; his " Boy and Hound," from the Centennial 
^Exhibition, is also present, and justifies the fame of 
Hhe artist. Mr. Moeller has a graphic study of a re- 
posing tramp, or some such picturesquely worthless 
Brauwer-Iike subject lying on his back in a dull- red 
coat, all capably brushed and technically attractive. 
Mr. Dielman has a study of a half-nude female model, 
painted with vigor and decision. 

The sculpture includes Warner's fine bust of Mr. Al- 
den Weir, evidently a reflection from Michael Angelo's 
" David," but spirited and alive ; the same artist's capi- 
tal bas-reliefs, among them a speaking likeness of Mr. 
W. Butler Duncan ; Mr. O'Donovan's novel experi- 
ments in introducing painting-like shading and illumi- 
nation into bas-relief, one such experiment being a most 
recognizable portrait of the poet Stedman ; and St. Gau- 
dens' admirable marble bust of President Wolsey, of 
Yale College. 

THE PRICE OF THE ART AMATEUR J 

The next number of The Art Amateur will con- 
clude the first year of publication. Our enterprise has 
-been even more successful than we anticipated. It is 
*are indeed, for a new periodical, within so short a time 
"So become so well established throughout the country, 
^ur belief that there was a field for such a magazine as 
this was evidently well founded, and the cordial sup- 
port which has been accorded to it induces us to 
believe that we have succeeded in occupying that field 
acceptably. In thanking the public for its practical 
appreciation of our efforts, we have to announce that, 
in consequence of the greatly increased price of white 
paper and the large outlay in other respects necessary 
to maintain the standard of excellence we have estab- 
lished for The Art Amatuer, we find it necessary, 
with the beginning of the new volume, to raise the sub- 
scription price to four dollars a year, including postage. 
Present subscriptions will, of course, be continued at 
the original rate until expiration. No one, we believe, 
will consider the new price unreasonable. At four dol- 
lars a year The Art Amateur will still be by far the 
cheapest art periodical published in the United States. 
With the increased subscription price we shall be 
enabled to make our magazine better than ever, and 
thus continue to deserve the encouragement that the 
public has so generously extended to us. 
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NE making the tour of the galleries 
of the principal New York pic- 
ture-dealers, cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact . that the 
'^^^^I^l^J /i J demand in this country for costly 
if^Ml^^^^^& paintings must be great indeed 
■ ^ /v -^^-. i to warrant tne peeping in stock 
the many valuable examples we 
find there of some of the best European masters. 
For the past month there have been on exhibition at 
these places canvases of unusual interest. ' ' The Visit 
.of His Excellency," which was at Knoedler's, was one 




of the best Viberts brought to this country, and the 
" Souvenir des Grandes Manoeuvres," by Detaille, was 
an almost equally strong example of that industrious 
painter of soldiers. " Evening," the last picture Corot 
sent to the Paris Salon, is to be seen at the same gal- 
lery. It represents a wood and a dance of nymphs at 
sunset. There is, of course, much to admire in the 
painting for its actual worth, as one of a great artist's 
most earnest endeavors, and it is especially worthy of 
study as his last important work. Notwithstanding the 
rhetorical gush that has been lavished on it, however, I 
think it is much inferior to the " Orpheus" at Cottier's, 
and shows a positive decline in the painter's powers. 

* , 
* * 

At Cottier's one finds a collection of paintings which 
reflects exactly the taste of the owner. This art-in- 
spired Scot is the only dealer of prominence, so far as 
I know, who allows his personal preferences to influ- 
ence his selection of pictures. He can afford to do 
this, for his trade is not with the public, but with con- 
noisseurs who, like himself, find no charm in the photo- 
realistic school of Vibert, Ger6me, Meissonier, and the 
rest, but luxuriate in the air, the sunshine, and the senti- 
ment of a Diaz, a Corot, or a Monticelli. But even of 
these latter the examples at Cottier's differ from what 
you will find at Avery's. Compare the pictures of 
Monticelli at the two places, and you will see what I 
mean. Those at Avery's, I do not doubt, are the more 
marketable, but which one of them will stand in artistic 
value before " The Scarf Dance'' ? This is indeed a 
wonderful painting. I cannot agree with the critic of 
the New York World who says apropos of it that ".the 
first step toward appreciation of, not to say liking for, 
Monticelli is sincere abandonment of an attempt to 
ascertain what besides color was in his head when he 
was painting any given picture." Sit down and study 
for a few minutes " The Scarf Dance," and the entire 
scene will gradually evolve itself from what at first 
sight looks only like a shapeless conglomeration of 
color. You will presently see a crowd of dancers 
with swinging motion slowly advancing from the 
picturesque ruins in the background. You see the 
spectators to the left of the picture, and one after 
another the figures of the dancers detach themselves 
from the swaying crowd, disclosing the marvellous skill 
of the composition. You feel that none but a master 
could have thrown these groups together so naturally, 
and you will not complain that there is a lack of draw- 
ing, for you will see the production of such a painting 
has called for the very perfection of drawing. I fancy 
I hear some one exclaim, " Pshaw ! I would not give 
a fig for a picture that requires so much study for 
one to understand it." I would reply, " Is it not un- 
gracious that you, sir, should grudge a few minutes of 
your leisure for the comprehension of a work which has 
taken a gifted painter perhaps months of labor and the 
study of a lifetime to produce ?" Some artists are like 
books : you at first see nothing but the binding ; you 
must open and read in order to enjoy them. 

*. 

* * 

Of an entirely different school from the works of 
Monticelli are the three large pictures, of Mr. F. A. 
Bridgman, at Avery's Gallery. You will look at them 
in vain for sentiment ; but for conscientious study of 
subject, careful drawing, clever composition, and good 
painting, they will satisfy the visitor that our country- 
man deserves the enhanced* reputation that they have 
won for him. Archaeologically they are of great inter- 
est, and are so unexceptionally accurate in every point 
of detail that they would delight such devoted Egyptol- 
ogists as Professor Georg Ebers, the reading of whose 
charming novel of. the time of Rameses II., 
" Uarda," by the way, would lend new interest to 
their contemplation. Two of the pictures might almost 
serve as illustrations of the book. " The Funeral of a 
Mummy" was in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. It is 
owned by Mr. James Gordon Bennett. " The Proces- 
sion of the Sacred Bull Apis" and " Diversions of an 
Assyrian King" are unsold, I believe. An amusing 
caricature of the latter, which represents his majesty 
fighting lions in the arena, was given in the March num- 
ber of Scribner's Magazine. 



themselves, with few exceptions, were unimportant. 
Mr. Harper, I understand, now intends to collect en- 
gravings and etchings. He will find that a much more 
tedious and expensive amusement than getting together 
a collection of modern paintings. One has to wait for 
years sometimes to find a good impression of some rare 
print. 



* 
* * 



The sale of the J. Abner Harper paintings was ad- 
mirably managed, and the result is said to have been 
a clear profit to the owner of about $25,000. The col- 
lection was interesting for the large number of names 
of eminent artists that it comprised, but the pictures 



HUGO Salmson'S " January and May," which was 
bid in for $275 at the " Munich Collection" sale at 
Kirby's, after having been previously withdrawn at 
auction at an upset price of $1000, is once more offered 
for sale. This time it is at an up-town Broadway gal- 
lery. 1 am glad to know that I was mistaken in attrib- 
uting the ownership of the picture to Mr. S. P. Avery. 
He has had nothing whatever to do with the matter. 

* * 
A NEW interest in the Dutch school of old masters 
has been awakened onboth sides of the Atlantic by the 
recent San Donato sale, and who knows but it may ex- 
tend to the collection at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, on which so much money was lavished? If the 
" boom" continues, the trustees might dispose of these 
unappreciated treasures, and with the proceeds of the 
sale pay off the debt of the Museum. However, more 
of this anon. To return to the San Donato sale. It 
seems that the first report, which it was hard to credit, 
that $42,000 had been paid for " A Portrait of a Man," 
by Gerard Terborch, was a mistake. It was "The 
Windmills," Meindert Hobbema's masterpiece, which 
brought that enormous price. But at the Demidoff 
sale in Paris about ten years ago, the highest price 
brought was for a Terborch, " The Peace of Munster," 
the artist's best work probably, for which $36,400 was 
paid. 

* * 

Among other extraordinary prices paid at the San 
Donato sale were $30,000 for Van Dyke's " Portrait of, 
Ann Cavendish ," $29, 200 for Rembrandt's " Lucrece," 
$20,400 for the " Man-at-Arms" by the same master, 
and $16,200 for Rubens' " Portrait of Spinola. " Yet 
at the sale of the Berri Gallery, in 1837, it was thought 
that $45,000, which the present Prince Demidoff's 
father paid for fourteen important Dutch paintings, was 
preposterous. They included Teniers' " Breakfast of 
Ham," which brought $4900, and a " Pasturage," by 
Paul Potter, which brought $7500. Now " The Prodi- 
gal Son," by Teniers, finds a buyer at $27,000. Few 
old masters have more rapidly increased in value. 
" The Five Senses," a series of small pictures, just 
sold for $15,000, at the Verrue sale in 1737 brought 
about $80, and advanced from that price to $145 in 
1770 at the Bermighen sale, to $216 in 1774 at the 
Dubarry sale, and to $760 in 179 1 at the Donjeux sale. 

* 
% * * 

A CURIOUS example of the varying pecuniary estima- 
tion put upon art by dealers and amateurs is found in 
the fact that Benjamin West's " Annunciation," which 
w5Ts sold in 1 817 for $4000, was knocked down at auc- 
tion for $50 in 1840. 

* * 

It may not be generally known, perhaps, that the 
highest price paid for a picture has not been in mod- 
ern times, but was at so remote a period as that of 
Alexander the Great, who gave Apelles a sum equal to 
$211,000 for painting his portrait. The king was rep- 
resented holding thunder, which, Pliny says, was so 
life-like that the hand seemed to come out of the pic- 
ture. Alexander was delighted with the portrait, had 
it placed in the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and for- 
bade any one but Apelles henceforth to draw his like- 
ness. Apelles attempted another portrait, which at 
first sight did not please his royal patron, but while it 
was being inspected, says the veracious Pliny, a horse 
passing by neighed at the horse represented in the 
piece, supposing it to be alive ; upon which the painter 
remarked that the horse was a better judge of painting 

than the king. 

* 
* * 

W.HEN a mixed lot of pictures is put on private sale, 
and a reputable daily newspaper seriously calls it a 
" choice collection of British pictures," and innocently 
publishes a eulogistic letter from a nameless Edinburgh 
gentleman who has seen only the " list" of the paint- 
ings, one cannot but marvel at the audacity of the 
New York picture dealer and his amazing success in 
" gulling " both press and public. 

Montezuma. 



